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ORIGINAL. 


EGG HUNTING. 


Sister Mary, here is a picture that will 
puzzle you to explain. ‘There are two 
great rocks—a man hanging by a rope—and 
lots of birds flying about. 

Well, Willy, I will try. There is noth- 


| ing done without trying, you know. 


Yes, that is what you told me when I 


| had that hard sum in arithmetic—I must try 
) till I got it. 


Now you must practice your 
own rule, sister. 
When you have been in the country, 


| Willy, have you not heard the boys say 


they were going to hunt for eggs in a hay- 
mow ? 

Yes, sister, but there is no hay-mow on 
those rocks. 

I know it, Willy, but those men are do- 
ing the same thing—they are hunting for 


- eggs. 


I should not like to be hung up in the 
airin that way. Do tell me, sister, where 
it is that they do such things. 

One of the Shetland Islands, north of 
Scotland, is a ragged rock, supposed to rise 
1800 feet above the bed of the sea; upon 
which a great many fowls have their nests, 
whose eggs are taken in the summer, as 
also some of the fowls, by letting a man 
down from the top of the rock, by a rope 
tied about his middle, while two men are 
holding the other end of the rope. 

I should think that was very dangerous. 
But, sister, what is that between the two 
tocks ? 

It looks like a man in a basket—while 
another is pulling him over a bridge of 
topes on to the high rock, which is the only 
way they can get to it. 

What makes those birds fly about the 
tock so? 

I suppose they are alarmed to see men 
coming so near their home, and are afraid 
their eggs and young birds will be stolen. 

Well, I am glad I don’t have to get a 
living in that way. 

_You onght to be thankful, Willy, to that 
kind Providence which has placed you in a 
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land of plenty, and given you kind parents 
to take such good care of you. 

Yes; and | ought to be thankful too for 
such a kind sister as you are to instruct me. 


Moral Cales. 























ORIGINAL. 


JULIA HOSMER. 


A TRUE STORY.—CHAPTER THIBD. 


Up to the moment of her marriage, Julia 
had been led on by a kind of infatuation ; 
the result of a habit of yielding to her own 
passions and impulses, rather than to the 
advice and influence of kind and judicious 
friends. 
nounced to the world, that as we sow, so 
shall we also reap. When Julia came out 
of that little dirty house, the wife of Mr. 
Alonzo Chesterborough, the reality of her 
situation seemed to flash at once upon her 
mind, and fill her with dismay. She dread- 
ed to meet her parents and her cousin, and 
they wandered about in out-of-the-way 
places, devising plans for keeping their 
marriage secret until at some favorable mo- 
ment she could divulge it to her pareuts. 
Darkness came on, and with it the necessi- 
ty of inventing an excuse for being out so 
late. Julia had lived in such an atmos- 
phere of kindness and indulgence, and had 
had every wish of her heart so readily grat- 
ified, that she never had a motive for de- 
ception. Now she must descend to mean 
arts and disguises with those who loved and 
trusted her, in order to meet her husband, 
and to keep her situation concealed. A 
very few days served to dispel the illusion 
which her vivid fancy had thrown around 
Mr. Chesterborough. She found him vain, 
ignorant and vulgar, with an eager desire to 
grasp at the wealth and honors, which he 
supposed would await him, when he should 
appear as the son-in-law of the wealthy and 
respectable Mr. Hosmer; for he had no 
doubt that when the first burst of displeas- 


But it is a truth long since an- 


owe’ VO 
ure had passed away; he should be receiv- 
ed and cherished as such a ‘‘ handsome and 
enterprizing young man,” as he styled him- 
self, ought to be. He very soon began to 
urge Julia to make known to her parents 
what had taken place. ‘‘It mus, come 
sooner or later,” said he, “ and the sooner 
it is all over with, the better.” 

Julia was in great tribulation. There 
never seemed to be a good moment for dis- 
closing the secret to her parents. She 
became nervous. Her face was either 
flushed crimson, or deadly pale; her spirits 
were violent and extravagant, or low and 
depressed. Her friends noted these changes 
and their care and tenderness increased. 
One evening, after she had retired to rest, 
Mrs. Hosmer suddenly exclaimed to her 
husband, ‘‘I do believe it is something 
connected with young Delafield which preys 
upon Julia’s spirits; for there has been 
something peculiar about her ever since the 
morning he left us. Perhaps she is dis- 
tressed because she cannot love him as she 
knows we wish.” 

“Go to her, my dear, this moment,” 
said Mr. Hosmer, ‘‘ and have an explana- 
tion. It would gratify me beyond measure 
to see her the wife of Francis Delafield, but 
I will not force her inclinations. She may 
marry any well principled, well educated 
young man, or she may not marry at all. 
But I will never forgive her, if she makes a 
low or disgraceful connexion; let her be- 
ware of that.” 

Mrs. Hosmer went to Julia’s room. The 
moon was shining brightly upon her bed, 
and she saw the traces of tears upon her 
cheek. She pressed a kiss upon her brow ; 
she tenderly embraced her. ‘‘ My child, 
what is your trouble? confide in your 
mother.” 

Julia burst into a passion of tears. For 
some time she could not speak. At last, 
making a desperate effort, she told the dis- 
graceful truth. The blow was so cutting, 
and so totally unexpected to her mother, 
that she gave a cry of anguish and sank 
senseless on the bed. Mr. Hosmer heard 
the cry, and came hastily to the room. 
** What is the matter, Julia, speak? Why 
are you in tears, and why is your mother 
lying there? What has happened ?” 

Julia had always been in the habit of 
obeying her father, who, though kind, had 
a strong sense of the duty and obedience 
which children owe to their parents; and 
she told him at once what she had told her 
mother. 

For some time, Mr. Hosmer stood im- 
moveable, and gazed at his daughter with a 
pale, sad countenance. Hope sprang in 
Julia’s bosom, and she would have embrac- 
ed him; but he put her back, and said ina 
voice where deep emotion was contending 
with strong determination, ‘My child, 
you have left your father’s protecting arms, 
for another resting place, and to that you 
must go. You have deceived us, and dis- 
graced yourself. This house is no longer 
your home. Whatever this room contains 
is yours; take it, and I will add enough, 
yearly, to keep you from want; but I will 
never acknowledge a mean, dishonorable 
man, like this Mr. Alonzo Chesterborough, 
for my son; nor one who has behaved in 
such an ungrateful, undutiful manner, for 
my daughter. Tomorrow, I shall be from 
home; take that time for your removal, and 
let me see you no more.” 

Mr. Hosmer took his wife from the room, 
and that night was a night of misery to all. 
Julia knew that it would be in vain to try 
to soften her father; and the next day she 
stole away into an attic room in the large 
hotel opposite, it being the only place Mr. 
Chesterborough had to offer her. But even 
here, she could not stay, and in the course 
of a day or two, her husband took her to his 
friends in the country; his father being a 
blacksmith, and working at his trade in his 





.late house. 
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native village. They were poor and igno- 
rant, but worthy people, and were well es- 
teemed by their neighbors, all except Alon- 
z0, the would-be-gentteman. ‘They would 
have treated Julia with kindness, if she 
would have received their kindness, but 
her habits and tastes were all so different 
from theirs, that she was disgusted and mis- 
erable. She felt the want of the luxuries 
she was accustomed to, and she soon began 
to reproach her husband, for bringing her 
into such a situation ; while he, in his turn, 
abused her parents for their pride and ob- 
stinacy in not countenancing, and support- 
ing in extravagance, such a very promising 
young man as himself. 

About a fortnight after her removal to 
the country, a carriage, followed by a wag- 
gon load of goods and furniture, stopped at 
the door. It contained Harriet Inglis who 
had come with a remittance of a few hun- 
dred dollars from Julia’s father, which was 
to be expended by Harriet in placing her 
cousin, in some small, but comfortable sit- 
uation. Julia was dreadfnlly distressed 
that her cousin should see her situation, and 
her husband’s friends; but Harriet was so 
kind and gentle, and avoided so carefully 
every thing that could hurt her feelings, 
that her visit was a great consolation to the 
humbled and mortified girl. A small, 
plain house was purchased, and simply fur- 
nished ; a sum of money for frugal house- 
keeping was left in Julia’s hands, and she 
and her husband entered upon the life which 
they had formerly pictured to themselves as 
so delightful. ; 

And how was it at Mr. Hosmer’s? The 
father went about his daily business as usual. 
The mother as usual, superintended the 
well-ordered househeld ; but the cheerful- 
ness of the family was gone. Hope seemed 
dead and buried in that changed and deso- 
Wrinkles deepened rapidly 
upon the father’s brow, and the mother be- 
came pale, delicate and sickly. The pang 
that is ‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth,” 
the ingratitude of the ‘thankless child,” 
had entered into their hearts, and dried up 
the sweet fountains of happiness. Harriet, 
by her gentle and child-like attentions, 
soothed their cares and sorrows, and they 
loved and confided in her as in a daughter. 
Both she and Mrs. Hosmer begged for Ju- 
lia’s pardon and return; but the father was 
firm. 

“If the young man had been upright and 
honorable,” said he, ‘‘ I would have receiv- 
ed him and welcomed him as ason. If the 
daughter had trusted, and not deceived her 
parents she should always have been a 
daughter to me; but now, it cannot be; it 
is better as it is. No longer ago than last 
week, he cheated a neighbor in the sale of 
a horse.” And so they lived unhappy and 
estranged. 

In our next chapter, we will take a look 
at them after four years had elapsed, and 
then we will bid them good-bye. _s. s. A. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE DEPARTED SPIRITS. 


Evening had thrown its darkening shad- 
ows over the neat little town of , the 
hamlet was still, still—nothing could be 
heard but the deep, rumbling roar of the 
vast ocean. : 

The moon was riding majestically through 
the heavens, and casting her beams of ce- 
lestial light on a dark little group of trees, 
in the midst of which stood a small, white 
house. 

Surely, a prettier spot was never seen, 
the green blinds were thrown open to admit 
the fresh air, and the evening dew extract- 
ed the most delicious fragrance from the 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Tich honey-suckle vine, which almost cover- 
cic side of the cottage with its luxu- 
nce. 

A narrow, serpentine path, led from the 

ticed door, through that dark group of 

: down a very slight declivity, to the 
°som of the ocean, whose waves washing 
pon the hard beach, caused the roaring 
ound which broke so awfully upon the 
stilly air. 

Who would not love to walk upon that 
beach, and meditate at such an hour as 
that, when the crested waves dashed gently 
and harmlessly at their feet, sparkling and 
dancing in the moonlight, while in the dis- 
tance might be seen a few white sails, just 
kissing the white foam, as the breeze bore 
the vessels onward in their course ! 

But to return to the cottage, in one of the 
front chambers, lay a pale, weak sufferer ; 
her couch had been moved to the window, 
and the sweet moonlight, falling on her 
face, gave to the countenance an almost an- 
gelic expression ; her attention seemed not 
to be fixed on the kind friends who stood 
around her, for her eyes were raised to 
heaven, as she faintly murmured, ‘‘Oh Lord, 
protect my orphan sailor boy;” then turning 
to those who stood by her bed, she said, 


with a sweet smile, ‘‘1I shall never see him | 


more. Oh! when my boy returns to his 
childhood’s home, tell him that his mother’s 
last prayer rose for him, and that soon he 
must meet me in heaven. I shall await his 
coming there, with wreaths of glory, and 
songs of welcome; and oh! tell him never 
to forget that God, to whom he had so sol- 
emnly consecrated himself.”’ 

She ceased—her spirit had returned to 
the God whg gave it.” 


The solemn bell hath struck, and dies the tone, 
Of the low sound upon the listening ear, 

No voice breaks the still air save that alone, 
And the faint sob of sorrow, and of care. 
The train passed by; they had laid her, 

the young, the beautiful, in her early grave, 
and the church yard was once more solita- 
ry. A beautiful place it was; the rustic 
graves were covered with sweet flowers, and 
trees and shrubs formed retreats for the dear 
little birds, which lodged in the branches, 
and sang beautiful dirges for the silent 
sleepers. 

The visitor stepped lightly, for it was 
holy ground ; and one might almost fancy 
that the tones of that mother in her last 
prayer for her absent son, still lingered on 
the solemn air. 

* * * * 

The scene was dreadful ; amidst the storm 
of the Ocean a gallant ship was speeding on 
her way ; the wind had turned her upon her 
side, her masts bent, and her sails split, as 
on the wings of the tempest, she rode fu- 
riously by ; the clouds were black, and trav- 
elled through the heavens, as if on some 
errand of vengeance to mankind. One 
mighty billow hid the scene from view—a 
moment more, a crash was heard—the 
ship had struck upon a rock, and her faith- 
ful timbers, with her more faithful crew, 
were hurled to the mercy of the waves ;-a 
piercing shriek mingled with the howling 
of the storm, and then.they had all sunk to 
rise no more. All? no! one, sprightly, 
the youngest of the crew had caught hold 
of a floating plank, asif to prolong a life of 
terror for a few minutes; and now his gen- 
tle solemn voice arose, and could we have 
been there, and distinguished it from the 
roaring winds, we should have heard that 
young creature praying for his fer distant 
mother, that her heart might not be quite 
broken when he, her son, her last stay, 
should return to her no more; that she 
might be sapported, and protected, when 
old age should creep upon her; and that at 
last she might meet him in heaven. 

Alas! that boy a few months ago, had 
left his young, widowed mother, rather fee- 
ble in health, but hoping soon to recover, 
he had left her to earn money, that on his 
return he might do something for her 
whom he loved better than life; and now, 
while he was so earnestly praying for her, 
he little thought that she lay on her dying 
bed, petitioning heaven for blessings en 
him, and that her spirit was about to ascend 
to that heaven to which he was rapidly has- 
tening. “ Farewell, mother,” broke from 
his lips, and he sank. 

The storm was hushed—and calmly silent now 

On the subdued and gentle ocean’s breast, 
The ship could sail, the little boat could row, 

- Unconscious all of him who lay at rest. 


Yes, the night had passed with his sul- 


in her golden chariot, scattering cheerful- 
ness and fragrauce as she passed ; the tur- 
bulent waves had sunk to rest, and nothing 
remained to tell the dreadful tale of the 
wreck, for the billows had covered the ship 
and sailors, and shut them forever in the 
mighty receptacle. 

A new song was in heaven, two immortal 
spirits winged their way from earthy scenes, 
towards the celestial shores; the same mo- 
ment that saw the spirit of the mother re- 
leased from earth, amid scenes of worldly 
bliss, witnessed that of the son, ascend from 
the depths of the ocean, enfranchised, apd 
fitted for heaven. 

The mother and the son were both lambs 
of the Saviour’s flock; in life they were 
united in love, and in death they were not 


| separated. ‘They have met to part no 
more.” Mary Ann. 
Glougester. 





| er. 
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ORIGINAL. 


HANNAH BENNET. 


“‘T have done my work, mother, and now 
I am anxiously waiting for the story you 
promised me. Do look at the work, moth- 

I tried to do it well.” 

‘** Yes, it is done very well, indeed, and 
you have done more than I directed.” 

** Yes, mother, I know I have. I knew 
you wanted it all done to-day, so I worked 
just as fast as I could. And now for the 
story.” 

“Well, it relates to a very pretty, and I 
suppose amiable young girl, who lived in 
street. I believe she came from the 
country. Her name was Harriet Bennet. 
She became acquainted with a very wicked 
man. He is rich, and lives in a splendid 
mansion in one of the principal streets in 
Boston. He became enamored with this 
girl’s beauty, flattered her, gave her money 
and finally, she was induced to go and live 
in one of those houses, where there are 
many bad girls, and where wicked men go 
to visit them. Here Hannah was visited by 
this man, and they behaved in a manner 
most awfully wicked.” 

** But how could that man do so wicked- 
ly? Washe not afraid? Did he not know 
that God saw him ?” 

“Yes, he knew that God saw him, but he 
did not believe it, and in his heart said, 
** How does God know? Is there knowl- 
edge in the Most High?” So he went on, 
and like other men and seducers, waxing 
worse and worse.” 

** Did the girl feel happy, mother?” 

‘** She could not feel happy, for, ‘‘ There 
is no peace to the wicked.’ For a time 














she indulged in luxuriant living, in a fond- 
ness for dress, and in the gratification of 
the baser passions. She seemed to forget 
that God had said to the young, “ Rejoice 
in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, but know thou, that 
for all these things, God will bring thee into 


| judgment.” 
[ * How long did Hannah continue to 


live so?” 
** Not very long, for when about twenty 
| years of age she became extremely ill. 


| Those who live such lives are liable to be 


| sick, and to die very suddenly. Don’t you 
remember that the Bible says, ‘ The 
wicked shall not live out half their days.” 

** And did not Hannah live out half her 
days ?” 

**No, my dear, while she continued so 
| very sick, a good lady called at the house, 
and hearing some whispers about it, asked 
who was sick. Not afraid to tell alie, they 
said no one was sick. However, the good 
| lady knew what she had heard, and went 
| from one room to another, until she found 
the poor girl in an attic, sick, nigh unto 
death. The weather was unusually cold, 
and the poor girl had no fire, no nurse, no 
| medicine, no physician, no kind mother or 
| sister to soothe and comfort her.’’ 

** 1 hope the good lady did something to 
comfort her.” 





got a physician and a nurse, and then talk- 
ed with her about her soul.”’ 

‘* How did Hannah feel ?”’ 

‘She was in awful distress of mind. 
Her sins stared her in the face, and she felt 
that hell must. be her portion. On one oc- 
casion she was left for a short. time, with 


len train, and the smiling morn came forth | the inmates of the house. She spoke to a 


** Yes, she got some fuel and madea fire, | 


girl present, who, like herself, had been liv- 
ing a life of infamy, and asked her to pray 
for her. With an awful oath she refused.” 

“Refused to pray with her, mother? 
What could poor Hannah do then?” 

“She turned away and wept, and then 
requested a little girl present to read a 
Psalm. Just then the good lady came in 
again, and a pious man came with her. 
This man was requested to pray. But he was 
so overcome with the dying scene, that he 
could not pray, could not even speak. 
They then sent and called ina city mission- 
gary. As he*commenced his prayer, Han- 
nah fixed her eyes on him, but took them 
off no more until she closed them in death. 
Thus at this early age she ended her career 
of sin in this life, and went to appear be- 
fore her Judge.” R. E. 
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MY BIRTH DAY. 


I am ten years old to-day. I wish I was 
twenty. Then I should be grown up, and 
do asI please. But now I am a child, and 
have to obey others; I shall then be done 
with school, and can go into company with 
men and women. What pleasure I shall 
have then! I shall not be obliged to study 
lessons, or ask my father when | wish to go 
any where. I will buy whatever I want, 
and amuse myself as I choose. I shall be 
invited into company, and I shall be cheer- 
ful and happy all the year long. O, how I 
wish I was twenty ! 

Twenty! Let me see. It is ten years 
off yet. Ten years! What a long time! 
I wonder why the time that is coming seems 
so slow, and the time that is past so short? 
It appears to have been but the other day 
when I was nine, and not much longer 
since I was five. But now it will be five 
years before I shall be fifteen, and then five 
more to twenty. It seems a great while. 
But I hope they will go as quickly as the 
last ten. This is 1837; it will be 1847 be- 
fore I am twenty. Eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven! Surely it is longer than to 
1827 ! 

But I wonder if time will be short when 
I get to be twenty? I donot want to be 
‘so old as thirty. I wish I could keep at 
twenty-five, at the farthest. Let me think. 
It is only ten years from twenty to thirty. 
That is so old. People do not feel like 
young persons then. I wish we could go 
back from thirty to twenty. But I suppose 
we must go on, and on, and ten years more 
will then be forty. How very old! My fa- 
ther is not forty, and he does not seem like 
a young man. And ten more will be fifty— 
then sixty—seventy—eighty—ninety. But 
stop! there are not many people so old as 
that. I wonder what isthe reason. It is 
strange people get sick when thcy are old. 
Where are the old people? I wish nobody 
would die. Die? Die? Must I die be- 
fore [am ninety? Ithink not. Some peo- 
ple live to be ninety; and I am so strong 
and well, I guess I shall be as old as that, 
and perhaps a hundred. How dreadful it 
must be to be so old, when they know they 
have to die ! 

But I forget. My dear mother died four 
years ago, and she was just twenty-six. O, 
I remember her. She was young. I re- 
member how lively, and happy; and beauti- 
ful she was. But she died. I wish I could 
see her sweet face smiling on me again. 
But she is dead. Only twenty-six. And 
there was my little sister, too; she died at 
the same time, and was only a few hours 
old. Then some people die before they are 
so old as ninety; and children may die. 

I will not think of this. Yet I cannot 
help thinking of my dear mother; how 
white and cold she was when she was dead. 
And she was well only a few days before. 
Then people may die before they are thir- 
ty. And my little sister died before she 
was one year old. Suppose I should die 
before I am twenty. O,I wish I could stop 
thinking about such things. But I remem- 
ber my mother. I cannot help weeping. 
She was not thirty, and healthy as I am 
now. Is it possible, then, I may not live to 
be twenty? I always believed death to be 
a great ways off from me, and never thought 
of my dying before I should be very old. 
But 1 now see that many die young. I can 
recollect several at school, and in our neigh- 
borhood, who have died, and were about my 





age. Who can bear todie! I donot want 











to be twenty. 
five ! 

Here I stop repeating what the child of 
ten years old said about her anxiety to be 
twenty. Have not many of our young 
readers often had the same desire to be men 
aud women, so that they could enjoy more 
pleasure? Do they not often suppose that 
they will then be happier, and will have 
nothing to givethem trouble? But, instead 
of answering their question, let us hear 
what the child thinks when the twentieth 
birth-day, so much desired, has come and 
gone. 

I am thirty years old to-day! Is it pos- 
sible that so much time has come and gone? 
It seems but a few years since I was ten, and 
wishing to be twenty, and now I am ten 
years past twenty. It is now 1857. Fool- 
ish child that I was, to think that the world 
would make me happier than I was in my 
childhood. I have, indeed, lived ; but how 
wonderful that I should reach thirty, when 
more than half of the human family die be- 
fore they are ten. Thousands upon thou- 
sands die between twenty and thirty. Many 
of my schoolmates and companions have 
left this world ; and death has made changes 
in every family around me. How anx. 
iously did I look forward to this age! In 
stead of making it: my delight to be under 
the care of others, I was foolishly persuad- 
ing myself that I should be happier if I wer 
left to my own control. But no sooner di 
I reach the desired period, than I foun 
myself mistaken. The thoughtless an 
careless mirth of childhood was gone. In 
stead of the warm-hearted friends of m) 
youth, to whom I could trust every thought, 
I found that the friendship of the gay and 
the lovers of pleasure was insincere, and 
lasted only so long as I could serve them. 
I engaged in the amusements of the world, 
but, instead of the constant enjoyment I had 
expected, I found vexation and disappoint- 
ment. At ten, my wants were supplied by 
others. I had no cares. My only sorrow 
was the tender recollection that I was moth- 
erless ; and that grief was but slight to my 
childish heart, when I was surrounded by 
happy companions, and beloved by an affec- 
tionate father. But now he is gone. I am 
alone in the world; and the world cares not 
forme. Its pleasures are already fadedfand 
worthless. They cannot fill the empty 
heart. At ten, I had the folly to think that 
I was a captive, and looked forward to 
twenty for liberty. But I was like a young- 
ling of the flock, desiring to escape from the 
sunny pasture, to wander in the wilderness. 
Then, time seemed endless; death was as- 
sociated only with age. But what madness 
to calculate on future life! How dreadful 
to pass through the days of youth with the 
belief that death is not to be prepared for 
until age has destroyed the capacity of en- 
joymeut. Let the young be warned that 
now is the scene of their earthly happiness; 
and that now is the most favorable time for 
their attaining that divine blessing which 
will insure their happiness here and in eter- 
nity. As for me, I can now most sincerely 
and earnestly say, O that I were ten! 

I hope I have parted forever with this de- 
lusion. Now is my only opportunity to se- 
cure the favor of God! And, in his fa 


I almost wish I was only 


vor, | shall secure peace and joy in this f 


world; and endless bliss and glory in that 
which is to come. Instead of wasting my 
remaining hours in fruitless regret for the 
follies of the past, or in vain anticipations 


of the future, I will do with my might, what- F 


soever his grace inclines and enables me to 
do for his glory, and the good of my fellow 
meh.— Home of the Gileadite. 





Parental. 





HOME DETAILS. 
One day I sent my little boy to gather 
some herbs which I supposed. grew on the 
side of the road not far from the house, 


adding, “‘ do not stop to speak to any one, 
Charley, for the baby is sick.” After along 


| time he slowly returned, and crept up to me 


with his head hung down. ‘ Where are 
the herbs, Charley?” ‘I did not get them.” 
“Why,” said I, quickly. ‘* Because I did 
not want to.” ‘This sounded strangely in- 
deed, but without waiting further to inquire, 
I said, “‘ Well, Charley, you are @ very 
naughty boy indeed. Go, Ellen, and gath 
er me the herbs as quickly as possible.” 
Charles instantly disappeared. The: herbs 
were soon brought, and as soon as the in- 
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fant was quieted, Charles came in and drew 
near to my side. Lifting up his blue eyes 
to my face, he said, ‘‘ Mother, I was afraid 
to gather the herbs.” ‘‘ Why,” said I. 
‘‘ Because I thought it would be stealing.” 
“ Stealing ! to get herbs from the roadside, 
my child 7” “Oh, but they don’t grow 
there. They were in Mr. T ’s gar- 
den, and I could not go there without leave, 
and you told me that I must not stop to 
speak to any one.” Let me not blame my 
child again, for conscientious disohedience. 
* Sarah,” said aunt Mary, “ don’t you go 
near my chamber, for I have just laid the 
baby there, to sleep, and you must not dis- 
turb him.” ‘ No, I will not,’’ said the lit- 
tle girl, as she ran briskly down stairs. 
Presently her mother*called, “‘ Sarah, go to 
our aunt Mary’s room and bring me my 
work-basket.’’ ‘I cannot, dear mother, 
for the baby is asleep.”” “I know it, but 
my little girl can go very softly and not dis- 
turb little cousin, as this is the only mo- 
ment [ shall have to sew some buttons on 
father’s coat before he goes away.” Solit- 
tle Sarah crept up stairs and opened the 
door as gently as possible, and was about to 
withdraw with the basket, when the little 
hand was raised, the clothes thrown off, and 
baby’s voice at its highest pitch. Aunt 
Mary ran up stairs and pushed the little 
girl aside, saying, “‘ You naughty girl, why 
didn’t you obey me?” Sarah wiped away 
the tear, wishing she knew how to do 
right.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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BABY’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


‘* Mother, we all have new year’s pres- 
ents except little brother, and I think he 
ought to have one too.”' 

*‘T found this morning that brother had 
a plaything.” 

“Did he mamma? Who sent it tohim? 
Did you find it under his pillow?” 

“No, it was not under his pillow, but ly- 
ing upon it.” 

** What was it, mamma? 
something real pretty.” 

“What should you think very pretty?” 

“T should think a little carriage all cov- 
ered with gold, with four splendid horses 
and a coachman with along whip te drive 
with would be beautiful.” 

“The plaything brother was amusing 
himself with this morning was not at all 
like this.” 

“Mother, you are smiling; I don’t be- 
lieve any one has sent him anything at all.” 


“You will smile when I tell you what it 
” 


I hope it was 


is. 

“ What is it, mamma?’’ 

“Tt was his little hand which he has 
never looked at before.” - 

“Oh, mother! how could you call that a 
plaything ? besides he has had it ever since 
he was born.” 

“Yes, but he has not known till now any 
thing about it, any more than you have 
about your presents which you found under 
your pillow when you awoke.” 

“ But his hand is not a plaything.” 

“Tt is a plaything for him, and far pret- 
tier than I could buy with all my money.” 

“Not than you can buy with all your 
money, for you have more than a thousand 
dollars,”’ 

“ Yes, I have a great many thousand dol- 
| lars, and yet I could not buy in any coun- 
| try any thing so pretty.” 

' “What, not in that country across the 
> ocean where are those beautiful mountains 
that papa writes about ?” 

“No, there is no country in the whole 
world where I could bny anything for your 
little brother so pretty as his own little hand, 
which he has been looking at this very 
morning for the first time.” 

“T should think he would like the car- 
riages and horses a great deal better.” 

“Tt would look brighter certainly, but 
baby’s little hand has many things about it 
that the carriage has not.” 

“And. so has the carriage many things 
about it that the baby’s hand has not.” 

“Yes; it has paint and gilding, and it 
makes a noise as it rolls along; and it is 
hard, and has sharp corners, and edges, all 
of which, the baby’s hand has none of. 
Were he to have it as a plaything, he would 
put it into his mouth as he does his hand, 
andthen he would snck off the paint, and 
very likely put one of the horses’ ears into 

Is eyes, and soon he would throw it down, 
and before long, the horses would lose their 
heads and tails, the carriage its wheels, and 





the driver his arms and legs.” 








** But you need not let the baby break it 
up, mamma.” 

“Then I must take it away from him, 
and he would no longer have any pleasure 
in it. Whereas his little hand is all his 
own, the beautiful pink and white paint 
upon it cannot be sucked off, neither has it 
any sharp corners to hurt him, nor can he 
let it fall, and the driver that makes his lit- 
tle fingers move about will always be on his 
box. This beautiful little hand which is 
now only a plaything, gives him pleasure in 
many different ways. It is so soft he loves 
to put it in his mouth; it feels agreeably to 
his gums which are swelled; then he likes 
to watch the motions that he can make with 
his fingers, which he is very earnest to use. 
Brother does not now know how much good 
this little hand may do in the world ; that 
it will have much more power than your 
four horses, supposing them to be real 
horses. 

When you thought of a coach and horses 
and driver, you did not think they were in 
any way like the baby’s hand. His hand 
can move in any direction, turn any corner 
without his calling out as the driver does to 
his horses. See what a little thing it is, 
how soft, and how pretty, and think how 
wuch good it may do. Do you know that 
like your coach it also has a driver who is 
always seated upon his box holding the 
reins? Atpresent the driver has not learnt 
to guide well; he is young in the business. 


Now he is driving at your nose; but he 


cannot get hold of it. You know it is very 
important to have a good driver, or we may 
be upset, and I shall do all I can to teach 
little brother’s driver the right way, till he 
is able to do so for himself.” 

“The driver you speak of, mamma, is 
invisible.” 

‘Yes; we donot see his form, but we 
feel his power within us. ’Tis he, that 
make us use our hands and our feet, and 
that causes all our motions. His name is 
Will, and we must be sure that he is well 
taught, or we shall meet with many odd 
adventures, and be carried far away into a 
country where there are no pleasant faces 
to smile upon us, no flowers to bloom for 
us, and no glorious mountains for us to as- 
cend, where we may see the grandeur and 
beauty, that God has presented to us all, on 
new year’s day, and all our days.” —Child’s 
Friend. 








Natural Sistory. 











PARENTAL AFFECTION OF A BEAR. 

While the Carcase frigate, which went 
out some years ago to make discoveries to- 
ward the North Pole, was locked in the ice, 
the man at the mast head gave notice, early 
one morning, that three bears were direct- 
ing their course toward the ship. They 
had no doubt been invited by the scent of 
the blubber of a sea-horse that the crew had 
killed a few days before, which had been 
set on fire, and was burning on the ice at 
the time of their approach. They proved 
to be a she bear and her two cubs; but the 
cubs were nearly as lirge as the dam. 
They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out 
of the flames part of the flesh of the sea- 
horse that remained unconsumed, and ate 
itvoraciously. The crew threw great lumps 
of the flesh of the sea-horse, which they 
had still remaining on the ice. 'These the 
old bear fetched away singly, laid each lump 
before her cubs as she brought it, and divid- 
ing it, gave to each a share, reserving for 
herself but a small portion. As she was 
taking away the last piece, the sailors level- 
led their muskets at the cubs, and shot them 
both dead; and in her retreat they wound- 
ed the dam, but not mortally. It would 
have drawn tears of pity from any but the 
most unfeeling, to have marked the affec- 
tionate concern expressed by this poor beast 
in the last moments of her expiring young. 
Though she was herself dreadfully wound- 
ed, and could but crawl to the place where 
they lay, she carried the lump of flesh she 
had fetched away, as she had done others 
before, tore it in pieces, and laid it before 
them; and when she saw. that they refused 
to eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and 
then upon the other, and endeavored to 
raise them up, all the while moaning most 
piteously. When she found she could not 
stir them, she went off; and when she had 
got at some distance, looked back and moan- 
ed; and that not availing her to entice 
them away, she returned, and smelling 


around them, began to lick their wounds. 
She went off a second time as before; and 
having crawled a few paces, looked again 
behind her, and for some time stood moan- 
ing. But still her cubs not rising to follow 
her, she returned to them again, and with 
signs of inexpressible fondness, went round 
pawing them and moaning. Finding at 
last that they were cold and lifeless, she 
raised her head toward the ship and uttered 
a growl of despair, which the crew return- 
ed in a volley of musket balls.” She fell be- 
tween her cubs, and died licking their 
wounds ! 
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STORY OF A MONKEY. 


° 

Some time ago, a French gentleman who 
was very fond of animals, and natural his- 
tory, bought from the captain of a ship a 
monkey remarkable for its cleverness and 
surprising powers of imitation, The same 
gentleman had a magnificent parrot for sev- 
eral years, which was a very great pet in 
the family. Poor poll evidently did not like 
the new comer, and -from the first regarded 
him with an evil eye. The monkey, on his 
side, was quite ready to take up a quarrel, 
and exerted all his cleverness to teaze and 
annoy his companion ; so that often it was 
found necessary to separate them by violent 
means. 

At length one night, when all the house- 
hold had retired to rest, they were waked 
up by piercing screams, as if froma person 
being murdered. The gentleman started 
up, and seizing his gun, rushed towards the 
room whence the screams proceeded. All 
the house was soon stirring, each one arm- 
ed with the first weapon he could lay his 
hands on; and accompanied by the master 
of the house opened the door, and there be- 
held the monkey with a large kitchen knife 
in one hand, with which the cook had kill- 
ed some chickens the day before, and hold- 
ing the unfortunate parrot in the other. 
He had killed the poor bird in the same 
way that he had seen the chickens killed the 
day before. 

The cook had missed the knife imme- 
diately after using it; so it was supposed 
the monkey had hidden it till a convenient 
moment should arrive for executing his plan 
of vengeance. 


Sabbath School. 
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THE NEW S. SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 


Poor little ragged Henry, his father died 
from long continued intemperance, the oth- 
er day, and left his mother, with himself, 
and his little brother and sister, without any 


means of support. His mother obtained a 
little shop-work, and just made out to pro- 
vide for herself and children coarse food, 
and pay the rent of their inconvenient 
chamber. 

Goad Mr. Thornton, the minister, found 
them out; interested some of the kind la- 
dies in the church, to assist Henry’s moth- 
er, aud the younger children; and as Hen- 
ry’s clothes were not sufficiently good for 
him to attend Sabbath School, Mr. 'Thorn- 
ton told him, if he would call. at his house 
the next Saturday, he would have a suit 
ready for-him. . 

And there he is—all abashed ; for he has 
not been used to so nice a house. He 
makes his bow, holding his hat behind him, 





and fixing his eye upon the shining new 











shoes on the floor, and the new clothes up- 
on the stand. 

Mr. Thornton is telling Henry thaj he 
must be a good boy, avoid bad companions, 
never neglect to come to Sabbath School, 
and finally that he must always be kind and 
obedient to his poor mother, who will now 
depend very much upon him, as his father 
is dead. 

In the city of Boston there are now many 
just such families, and a few “ good Mr. 
Thornton’s”? and pious Sabbath School 
teachers, who use every means to find out, 
and relieve such sufferings. There were 
formerly more such families than now, but 
the blessed temperance reformation has sav- 
ed the life of many a father, and the happi- 
ness of many a helpless family circle. 

S. S. Messenger. 








Benevolence. 








SWEET REVENGE. 


The farm adjoining that of my grandfa- 
ther’s ran close beside his garden. Some 
laburnum trees were planted too close to 
the boundary. My grandfather at the time, 
remonstrated with the proprietor, request- 
ing him to plant them a few feet farther in, 
observing to him, that when they grew up 
they would so overshadow the garden, as to 
be very injurious, and then it would become 
necessary to cut them away, which he 
should really regret. But his neighbor was 
one of those ‘ wilful men ” who “ will have 
their way,” and who “ will not give an inch 
of their will for a span of their thrift.” 
The proverb says, “‘ A wilful man should 
be very wise ;”? but wilful men generally 
reverse the proverb, and are very foolish. 
So it was with this man. In the planting 
of his trees, not an inch would he yield to 
the request of his neighbor, or to the judg- 
ment of his gardener, who assured him that 
what Mr. Griffiths suggested was not only 
just and reasonable between neighbors, but 
would also tend tothe advantage of the 
plantation. ‘The gardener said to himself, 
** Well, what I am paid for doing I must 
do, Master must have his own way, and 
‘much good may it do him;’ but to my 
thinking, he’s a fool for his pains.” My 
grandfather was sorry; but said no more 
about it, and certainly felt no unkindness 
to his neighbor, nor even withheld a kind 
action from him or his family as occasion 
served. But ‘‘ the offender never pardons;” 
and though there never was any downright 
quarrel, the man always appeared shy and 
embarrassed when he met with my grand- 
father. In course of time, the inconvenience 
predicted was sensibly felt. For one year 
or two it was borne in silence ; then, at the 
proper season, my grendfather civilly re- 
quested the proprietor to lop the intruding 
branches. This reasonable request wag 
repeatedly made in vain; and at length my 
grandfather ordered his own men to do it, 
and to tie up the wood in faggots, and car- 
ry it to the owner. This was the signal for 
an open rupture. Farmer Fenton imme- 
diately mounted his horse, and galloped 
away to the town, to set a lawyer to work 
against my grandfather. Fortunately for 
him, the gentleman to whom he applied was 
more disposed to promote peace among 
neighbors, than to foment quarrels. He 
assured the angry man that Mr. Griffiths 
had done nothing but what he was fully jus- 
tified in doing ; and advised him to take the 
matter quietly. With no very good grace 
he yielded to this advice ; but continued to 
cherish feelings of alienation from his neigh- 
bor, and if he did not himself practice, en- 
couraged his servants in practising un- 
neighborly tricks. Not very long after- 
wards, this man fell into difficulties. His 
little farm was uncultivated for want of 
needful resources, and all things were go- 
ing wrong with him. One evening, when 
my grandfather’s men had done work, and 
were sitting at their supper, he went into 
the kitchen, and said to them, “ My lads, I 
have a job of work that I want done in a 
hurry ; which among you are willing to un- 
dertake it this fine moonlight night”? “Oh 
all, all, master,’’ sounded round the table: 
“Well, then, you know neighbor Fenton 
has lost his horses, and his largest field is 
not ploughed.” ‘ True, master; and if I 
may say so, I’ve often thought it serves him 
right, for being so spiteful against a good 
neighbor, as | know he has been, To my 
certain knowledge, he set on "a 
** Ah, well,” interrupted my grandfather. 
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‘no matter for that; now’s the time to be | 
revenged on him. Set to work, all of you, | 
with heart and right good will. Take out | 
a couple of teams, and plough the field for | 
him; and when you have done, come in 

and refresh yourselves. If you want an 

hour or two’s rest in the morning, there | 
shall be nothing the matter about that, and | 
an extra day’s wages at the end of the | 
week.” The surprise of farmer Fenton | 
next morning may be better imagined than | 
described. This act of generous kindness | 
proved indeed the “coals of fire” to melt 

his obdurate heart, and burn up the enmity 

and ill-will that had long been harbored | 
there; and from that time no man more | 
cordially respected and loved my grandfa- 
ther than his neighbor Fenton. Peace and 


never again interrupted. 


good neighborhood between them = 
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MEMOIR OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


[Continued from page 144.] 
LITTLE ANNE’S DEATH. 


For several months before her death, little 
Anne talked much about dying, and seemed to 
think she should not livelong. Scarcely a night 
passed without her speaking of it. “ Aunty,” 
she would say, “I feel as if I should not live 
long—what shall I do to be a better girl? I 
don’t think I am good enough to die ; but I will 
try—I do, dear aunty—I trust in the Lord. 
And O, he is so good to me, he gives me such 
kind friends; and you are too kind to me, and 
so is uncle.” Here is evidence of humility ; but 
I think her aunt did not give her proper instruc- 
tion, or she would not have spoken of being good 
enough to die ; for if we were to trust in our own 
goodness, no one would be good enough to die. 
It is true, she spake of trusting in God; but if 
she had been directed to Christ, and shown how 
he has done everything for us—obeyed God’s 
law for us, died for our sins, and gained a com- 
plete victory over death, all her anxiety would 
have been removed, by trusting inhim. I think 
her aunt did not tell her enough about Christ. 

Anne was very grateful to her uncle and 
aunt. She loved them very much, and this led 
her to feel very anxious that they should live so 
as to be happy hereafter. One night she asked 
her aunt if she thought her uncle prayed enough, 
at the same time bursting into tears—adding, 
“QO, do tell him he will be helped, and you too, 
aunty.” 

About the middle of January, 1835, they went 
to spend some weeks at her father’s. She ap- 
peared quite happy while there; and her aunt’s 
attention was so much taken up, that she had 
little time to speak with her about her feelings. 
But one day, she came to her aunt, and told her 
she wanted to return to their own “ quiet home,” 
as she expressed herself, for it was so much 
easier to be good there than it was where there 
were so many things to take her attention. 
When they did return, she said, “Tis so de- 
lightful to be in our own quiet home again; for 
here I can find a place to pray ; and there wert 
so many people down at father’s, I could not al- 
ways think of it.” 

Very soon after their return, she was taken 
sick. When she was taken up stairs, she look- 
ed towards the window, and with a shudder 
drew back, saying, “I can’t bear to look out— 
it makes me feel as if I should never go out 
again.” In the afternoon, she said, “ Aunty, 
suppose. I should not live to see another Mon- 
day ?” Her aunt told her she thought she was 
not very sick, and hoped she would soon be bet- 
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ter; but she again said, “ But suppose I should 
not live to see another Monday?” “ Well,” 
said her aunt, “If it is your Heavenly Father’s 
will, to take you, my child, I hope you will be 
willing.” She looked up very sorrowfully but 
calmly, and said, “O aunt, I am not good 
enough.” Here, again, her aunt ought to have 
pointed her to that Saviour who took little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them, and who has 
promised to be with his own dear children, when 
they pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

After some days, it became difficult for her to 
speak ; and she asked her aunt, “ Wisst shall I 
do about my prayers,—will it do if I pray in my 
heart?” Her awnt told her that it would, and 
that gave her comfort. One evening, when she 
was very ill and restless, her aunt asked her if 
she should réad to her. “Yes,” said she, “in 
the New Testament.” Her aunt opened the 
book, and asked her if she had any choice where 
she should read. “The two or three first chap- 
ters of Matthew,” she said. Her aunt asked 
her what these chapters were about; and she 
quickly replied, “the birth of Christ; but you 
need not read the names; begin after them, and 
read the two next chapters.” 

The night before her death, she spoke to the 
nurse, who sat by her, and said, “ Farewell, 
nurse, lam going.” Her aunt asked her what 
she said, and she replied, “ Farewell, 1 am go- 
ing—I am going to heaven, I hope.” On the 
last morning of her life, almost the last words 
she spake, she repeated the Lord’s prayer. For 
several hours before her death, she continued to 
repeat in a whisper, “ farewell,” to her weeping 
friends. She died in the year 1835, aged about 
six years. 

My child! Knowest thou not that thou must 
die? And wouldst thou depart in sweet peace, 
like littlke Anne? ‘Then, now while in the bloom 
of health, seek Jesus for thy friend. Many die 
as young as she, and many more before ten times 
they have seen the beautiful flowers bloom forth 
in the fragrance of spring. But shouldst thou, 
perchance, live to a great age, thou wilt never 
be sorry that thou hast made Jesus thy friend. 
Living or dying, he is a “friend in need, and a 
friend indeed.” He can lead thee in safety 
through this wilderness world. He can carry 
thee in safety through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. He can open thine eyes on 
the beauties and glories of heaven. He can 
take thee to dwell with him, for ever in glory. 


A GREAT CROWD. 


When Jesus saw how angry the Scribes and 
Pharisees were, after he hgd cured the man with 
a withered hand, he went away with his disci- 
ples to the Sea of Tiberius, where, you know, he 
used freqnently to go with them. But, it so hap- 
pened, that he could never be jong alone; for 
the wonderful things he did .were noised about, 
and for all that the Scribes and Pharisees could 
do, the people would go to hear him, and see the 
wonderful things which he did. And, when it 
was known where he had gone, they came run- 
ning together in crowds, from Gallilee and Je- 
rusalem, and all the country around. And they 
brought along with them the sick, of every de- 
scription. Tfiere were so many of them, that it 
was with great difficulty they could get near; 
and the sick people pressed upon him to touch 
him, for they thought, if they could but touch 
him, they should be well. And, indeed, they 
might well think so, for he cured all that came 
to him. We wish our readers were all as eager 
to get cured of their soul-sickness ; for they are 
all sick with sin, and it will end in everlasting 
death, if they do not get cured. But, if they 
will but press on to touch the Saviour, by the 
hand of faith, he will cure them all. And, sure- 
ly, there could be no poor sick man in that great 
crowd that was in a worse condition in his 
body than every unconverted person is ‘in his 
soul. 

When Jesus saw how great the crowd was, 
and how they pressed upon him, he got. into a 
ship and went a little way out from the land, so 
that he could speak to the people on the shore. 
And there were some persons brought to him, 
that were possessed with wicked spirits. When 
they saw him, they cried out, saying, “Thou art 
the Son of God.” But he would not allow them 
to speak, but made them go out of the people. 

One night, while Jesus was in Galilee, he 
went up into a mountain to pray. For the Jews 
used to have small houses up in the mountains, 








on purpose for prayer; so that any one who wish- 














ed to be alone, without being interrupted, 
might go there. Jesus used often to go up to 
these places of prayér. This time, he staid there 
and spent the whole night in prayer to God. 
You will, perhaps, think it strange that he could 
pray so long. ‘The reason was, he loved to pray. 
He loved God, and he loved to talk with chil- 
dren who love God, and loved to pray to him. 
But many children do not love God, and so they 
say their prayers, as a task, just as they say a 
lesson at school, which they get for fear of be- 
ing punished. 

I suppose one reason why Jesus prayed so 
jong, at this time, was, that he had something 
very important to do in the morning. This 
teaches us a lesson. When we have any thing 
to do that is difficult, or of very great conse- 
quence, we should spend more time than usual 
in prayer, that God may direct and help us. In 
the morning, Jesus called his twelve disciples to 
him, and chose from among them the 7'welve 
Apostles. Then he came down from the moun- 
tain, with his disciples, and stood in a plain, and 
a great crowd of people came together from all 
the country round about. Among these were a 
great many sick people, who came to be cured 
of their diseases; and they pressed upon him 
again to touch him: and he cured them all. 

But, when he saw what a great multitude of 
people there weve, he went up into a mountain 
again, and his disciples followed him; and 
there he preached a sermon to them, which you 
will tind in the Sth, 6th, and 7th chapters of 
Matthew ; and which every little boy and girl in 
the world ought to commit to memory. When 
the people heard this sermon, they were aston- 
ished, it was so different from what they used to 
hear,from the Scribes and Pharisees. He spoke 
as one that had authority to tell them what was 
right and wrong, and command them what to do ; 
and this he had, for he was God as well as man. 
When he had done speaking he came down from 
the mountain, and a great crowd followed him 
again. 








Variety. 
WHAT HAVE I DONE THAT I SHOULD BE 
USED 80? 

Said a forlorn woman, whose appearance gave 
every assurance of poverty and suffering, while 
she covered her eyes, no longer capable of shed- 
ding tears. ‘I'he fountain was dried up. 

“Used how 2” I asked. “He”—pointing to 
a rumseller living on CuestnuT Street, “he 
took my husband, as faithful a man as ever wed- 
ded woman, got all his money, burnt up his 
heart, ruined his body, palsied his tongue, and 
sent him home to intlict on me all the curses 
which overhung histown guilty head, and on his 
family, shame, that neither toil nor tears can 
wipe away; and now that husband is in the 
grave, with no one to weep for him, or console 
his wife and children, 

‘*My son caught the spirit, and followed the 
example of his father; was enticed by the same 





_Tum-seller, and drained of all that he could earn 


or supply, till he came.back upon me, not a son, 
but a useless carcase, quickened with the spirit 
of a fiend, and has ended his career, not in 
death, but crime, at the thought of which I can- 
not hold up my head ; widowed, childless and old— 
Oh! God, what have I done, that I should be 
used so ?” 

“Our hearts melted over this picture of wo, as 
we exclaimed, “God will not allow the cry of 
the widow to go unheard, or her cause una- 
venged.” 

Alas! for the man whose business calls him to 
such responsibility.—Z'emperance Advocate. 
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WOMAN’S TEMPER. 


No trait of character is more valuable in a fe- 
male than the possession of a sweet temper. 
Home can never be made happy without it. It 
is like the flowers that spring up in our pathway, 
reviving and cheering us. Let a man go home 
at night, wearied and worn by the toils of the 
day, and how soothing is a word dictated by a 
good disposition. 

It is a sunshine falling upon his heart. He is 
happy, and the cares of life are forgotten. A 
sweet temper has a soothing influence over the 
minds of a whole family. 

Where it is found in the wife and mother, you 
may observe kindness and love predominating 
over the bad feeling of a natural heart. Smiles, 
kind words and looks, characterize the children, 
and peace and love have their dwelling there. 
Study, to acquire and retain a sweet temper. 

It is more valuable than gold, it captivates 
more than beauty, and to the close of life retains 
all its freshness and power. 


A COMFORTING WORD. 
Dr. Doddridge was one day walking much 
depressed, his heart very desolate within him. 
But, says he, “ passing a cottage door open, I 
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happened at that moment to hear a child read- 
ing, ‘As thy days, so’ shall thy strength be? 
The effect on my mind was indiscribable. It 
was like life from the dead.” Much is often 
done by a word; and many can say with Watts, 


And when my spirit takes her fill, 
At some good word of thine, 
Not warriors who divide the spoil, 

Have joys compared with mine. 
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ERRQRS IN THE TREATMENT OF HORSES., 


When a horse shys, or sheers at some unac- 


customed object, which all young horses will 
do, never speak sharply, or worse than that, 
strike him, if you would avoid his starting the 
next time he sees the same or any similar ob- 
ject. Almost any horse may be brought to a 
confirmed habit of shying by such treatment. 
What should be done, then? Check him toa 
walk; give him time to see the object, and he 
will take little or no notice of it. 


SCARCE WAITERS. 

A gentleman dining at a fashionable hotel 
where servants were few and very far between, 
despatched a lad among them for a cut of beef, 
After avery long time the lad returned, and 
placed the beef beforé the faint and hungry gen- 
tleman. “ Are you,” said the gentleman, “the 
lad who took away my plate for this beef?” 


“ Yes, sir.” “Bless me!” resumed the hungry > 


wit, “ how you have grown since !” 
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WHERE IS MOTHER? 


“ Where is mother?” “ Why don’t she come 
to dress us and wash our faces and comb our 
hair?” “ Why is not the table spread for break- 
fast, and why does the room look all in confu- 
sion, with only these few embers on the hearth? 
And father, too, where is he? I heard him go- 
ing about the house all night.” “ Hush, little. 
one, your mother is sick.” A sudden messen- 
ger in the gloom of midnight has laid her low; 
she, the strong and vigorous, the stay of that de- 
pendant family, has laid down to suffer, it may be 
days, weeks or months of illness. Some stran- 
ger hand, perchance, may minister to their press- 
ing necessities; but the comforting one, the 
soother of infant sorrows, the kind, healing, re- 
storing, patient, enduring mother, who sustained 
all the springs of happy cheerful industry by 
ceaseless smiles and a contented heart, is with- 
drawn! How often are scenes like this wit- 
nessed, and under still more adverse circum- 
stances.—.Mother’s Magazine. 





SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


It is ‘said that when Sir G. Murray attempted 
to excuse himself from taking office under the 
Duke of Wellington, on account of his inexpe- 
rience in public speaking. “Poh, poh!” said 
the duke, “do as I do; say what you think, and 
don’t quote Latin.” 








Poctrp. 
THE FOUNTAIN. 


A fountain oozed from the western hills, 
Where the winds impetuous sweep, 
And running on in sparkling rills, 
Flowed down the rocky steep ; 
It glided like a thing alive, 
Amidst the matted grass, 
And any little boy of five 
Might have stepped that stream across. 


But soon it deeper grew, and wide, 
Till swollen by the rain, 

A noble flood, a rushing tide, 
It rolled along the plain: 

Wider it swept across the lea, 
Resounding loud and hoarse ; 

And a famous swimmer must he be, 
Who could swim that stream across. 








Wide plains and fertile valleys through, 
Its mighjy waters gushed, 

Till in the boundless ocean blue, 
The rolling torrent rushed. 

No swimmer now would fondly dream, 
To stem its rapid flow; 

He that would dare to tempt the stream, 
Must sink its waves below. 


The sinful passions of the soul 
Flow like the river, ever ; 

And he that would their power control, 
Must conquer now or never. 

Nay, rather let him breathe a prayer 

_ To Him who reigns above, 

To make him “ more than conqueror,” 
By his all conquering love.—S. S. Adv. 


CHILD'S SOLILOQUY ON GOING TO BED AT 
NIGHT. 


Receive my body, pretty bed ; 
Soft pillow, O receive my head, 

And thanks, my parents kind: 
Those comforts who for me provide, 
Their precepts still shall be my guide, 

Their love I'll keep in mind. 

My hours misspent this day I rue, 

My good things done, how very few! 
Forgive my faults, O Lord! 

This night, if I in safety rest, 














To-morrow may I rise refreshed, 
To keep thy holy word.—Jb. 


